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The attainment of some education beyond high school is becoming 
an eKpectation of persons in all segments of modern society. The 
opportianities for this educational advancement have increased^ but 
there are still segments of the population which are denied these 
opportunities. The poverty populace provides one example of this 
problem. 

In Alabama poverty is widespread and predominant in many 
counties. In 1970: 

- twenty-^five percent (25%) of the State's persona were poverty- 
stricken 

- twenty-one percent (21%) of all families in Alabama were 
poverty-stricken 

- forty--seven percent (47%) of all black families fell below 
the poverty level 

- poor families had more children (an average of 3.2 children 
per family) than non-poor families (2,4 children per family) 

- mean income for families below the poverty level was $1,9S8,00 
compared to $8,357*00 for families of all income levels 

- while 94 percent of the heads of poor families in the labor 
force were employed^ only 53 percent worked full-time 

- forty-nine percent (49%) of the heads of poor families were . 
not in the labor force 

- siKty- three percent (63%) of the heads of poor families had 
attained alght years or less of formal schooling 

- median scl\ool years completed for the poor was 7*6 years 
compared to 10.8 years for persons of all income levels 

" the majority of the poverty populace (58%) resided in urban 
areas 

This poverty, experienced by so many of the State's citizens^ 
forms very strong barriers to postsecondary education* The various 
factors impeding advanced educational attainment for the poor include i 

- financial barriers associated with small incomes and large 
families, the high cost of advanced educational training, 

' the decreasing purchasing power of the dollar, and the lack 
' of full-time employment for heads of poor families 

- motivational barriers induced by parental attitudes and norms, 
and peer pressures 

- academic barriers brought about by inadequate educational prm- 
par at ion, and inappropriate s^stantive requirements for ad- 
missions to institutions of higher education 

- geographic barriers resulting from the Inadequate and inef-' 
ficient location of postsecondary institutionsi 

Accessible postsecondary educational opportunities which are 
responsive to the fluctuating needs of the labor market will play 
a key role in eliminating poverty. 
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FOREWORD 

Thm Institute of Higlier Education Research and Services is 
an agency of mie University of Alabama* Part of its mission is 
to identify and analyze crucial educational issues which confront 
our state and its people. 

Poverty in Alabama is both widespread and intense. It is a 
social issue which should command our attention, our resources, 
and our skills as a people to work toward its elimination* 

Increasing access to postsecondary education is a topic of 
continuing interest to IHERS. We engage in training projects, 
conduct seminars and workshops, and design research projects— 
all with the intent of creating more educational opportunity 
tailored to the needs of our citizens and with increasing ease of 
success . 

I am delighted Mary Lee Shannon, an outstanding social science 
researcher, has joined our Institute staff. She has produced here 
a careful review of the elements of poverty in Alabama and related 
these to postsecondary education in this state. 

Ihis is a significant study for all citizens in Alabama and 
the South, I conmend Ms. Shannon's work to you. 

May I state, too, that this study and pi:tolication are sup- 
ported, in part, by a generous grant to the Institute from the 
Carnegie Corporation of New York, This support, however, does 

V 
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not imply that the Corporation should be held responsible for 
the design or findings of this study. The Institute alone is 
responsible for the format , analysis, and interpretations in 
this study, 

Thomas Diener 

Director 

IHERS 
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PREFACE 



In recent years governmental interest in postsecondary 
education for all citizens has increased significantly. Stu- 
dent aid programs have grown steadily since 197 0* New measures ^ 
such as the Basic Educational Opportunity Grant (BEOG)^ have 
been developed and initiated. The assumption that financial 
aid alone will increase educational opportunity and accessi-- 
bility for the poor has motivated both state and federal 
monetary provisions. 

The cost of tuition, books, and lodging is a recognized 

t 

barrier to postsecondary education for the poor. That motiva-- 
tional* geographic, and academic factors may also influence 
educational attainment is a recent consideration requiring 
additional investigation and analysis , 

Associated with the trend to view *the problems of post- . 
secondary education for the poor in a broader perspective, is 
an awareness of the relationship between education and the 
demands of the l^or market. Occupation and income are often 
affected by educational training^ but advances in education 
do not guarantee a receptive labor market. Thus educational' 
institutions must be aware of the demands of the labor market 
and provide students with marketable skills and talents. 

vii ^ 
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The present study has been undertaken with the belief 
that financial need is not an isolated barrier to poetsec- 
ondary education and that it ia frequently accompanied by dis- 
tinct motivational, academic, and geographic factors* It is 
hoped that the author's perspective along with the data will 
provide an understanding of impoverishment and its implica- 
tions v/ith regard to post secondary education* 

This report represents the efforts of numerous people. 
The author wishes to express her gratitude to the following 
persons t 

Dr, Thomas J, Diener, Director of the Institute of Higher 
Education, for the ideas and direction offered throughout this 
project; Dr, Albert E, Drake, Professor of Statistics, and 
Ms, Otis Holloway Owens, Associate of the Institute of Higher 
Education for their invaluable time and suggestions so readily 
provided, 

A special thanks is extended to Ms, Marilyn Emplaincourt, 
Staff Associate of hm Institute of Higher Education, for her 
editorial assistance and aid in verifying the numerical data. 

A final thanks is offered to Gail Morgan, staff meirtoer of 
the Institute of Higher Education, for her typing assistance, 

Mary Lee Rice Shannon 
The University of Alabama 
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CimPTlR I 
INTRODUCTION 

One of the greatast burdens experienced in Ajneriaan So- 

- ciety today- is that of poverty,- T^ 

a new nor a itartling statement. Poverty is an issue that 
has prompted national awareness. But accompanying this aware- 
ness has been a disagreement concerning the best way to ana- 
lyze poverty. The economic view naintains that income or 
income deficit is the major cause of poverty and its concur- 
rent problems. The non-economic view suggests that certain 
values and norms (i,e., discrimination and indifference) of 
the dominant society are the cause of poverty. It should be 
realized, however, that poverty is not controlled by one- 
factor; it is multi-causal, ^erefore, both positions must 
be taken into account , 

It is with such an eclectic view that this paper ds 
being presented. The aim is to look at poverty in Alabama 
and to try to understand its implications in regard to postsec- 
ondary education. While a statistical account of the inci- 
dence of poverty and its geographic distribution is covered, 
greater emphasis is placed on the delineation of barriers 
to education due to poverty (including family and individual 
characteristics, academic, geographic, and financial barriers) 
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. and the analysia of theae limitationB on Alabama's poor* Fi- 
nally, the importance of linking Alabama - s manpower needs and 
labor market responslveneBS with increased educational oppor- 
tunity must be stressed if education in this State Lm to be 
used as an effective means of reducing poverty* 

SOURCES OF DATA AND METHODOLOGY 
The majority of ntunerical data used in this paper was col 
^JLected in 1970 by the United States Bureau of, the Census. 
Other statistics were supplied by The Uniyersity of Alabama's 
Center for Business and Economic Research (CBER) ^ the Alabama 
Commission on Higher Education (ACHE) , and the Alabama State 
Department of Education* Additional sources included various 
articles and books written on the subject of poverty and 
post secondary education. 

The methodology for this study consisted of extensive data 
gathering, analysis, and description. The census data used 
concerning income, poverty status, education, and employ-- 
ment were based on a 15 percent sample of the population 
rather than on a 100 percent count- In all cases, the data 
were multiplied by the appropriate reciprocal of the sampling 
rate to obtain a population estimate. These estimates have an 
error rate of less than one-half percent at the 95 percent con 
fidence level (U.S, Department of Coiranerce, 1972ai App, 46-50) 

14 
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LIMITATIONS 

Sine© the scope of this study involvad the compilation 

__and analyeis of numerical data relating to poverty and post- 

secondary education, no survey or "participant obBervation, " 
i*e-, in-depth, face-to-face analysis involving the researcher 
and the study group, was included. Therefore, it was a dif- 
ficult task to evaluate the full implications of the effects 
of poverty on human beings by merely looking at numerical 
data * 

Compounding the problem was the fact that the census data 
relied upon were somewhat dated, and there was the possibility 
of underenumeration of the poverty populace (Siegel, 1974) . 
Moreover, since much of the information compiled by the Bureau 
of the Census was based on a sample of the population, the pre- 
cision of the estimates used is reduced* This lack of accurate, 
systematic data concerning Alabama's poor and their relation to 
postsecondary education poses a distinct problem to aacatlonal 
planners in terms of providing increased and effective education 
al opportunities for the poverty-stricken segment of the popula- 
tion* Nevertheless, it is hoped that this analysis will prompt 
definite action in regard to further examination of the problem 
and sincere efforts to remedy the situation, 

1& 



CHAPTER II 
A SURVEY OF ALABAMA'S POTORTY POPULACE 

The ineidenca of poverty in Alabama is very high. • Twenty- 
five percent (25%) of all persons in Alabama and twenty per- 
cent (20%) of the State's families ranked at or below the pov- 
erty level in 1970. The poverty indeK used here was adopted 
by a Federal Interagency Conimittee in 1969. it takes into ac- 
count, such factors as family size, sex, and age of the individ 
ual or the head of the family, place of residence, and the to- 
tal amount of ' income accrued by the inaividual or the wage 
earners in a family. An economical and nutritionally adequate 
food plan designed by the U.S. Department of Agriculture aids 
in determining the poverty thresholds (U.S. Department of Com- 
merce, 1970;108). If the total money income of the individual 
or family is less than three times the amount of the economy 
food plan, they are classified as poor. 

Between 1970 and 1974*, the estimated disposable per capita 
income (i.e., income remaining to persons after payment of per 
sonal taxes) in Alabama Increased 41 percent. However, due to 
inflation, the purchasing power of the dollar decreased from 

This year provides the most recent published data on 
poverty thresholds and aoonomic information for the State 
of Alabama. 



$1.00 in 1967 to $0.86 in 1970 and to $0.68 in 1974. There- 
fore, while dollars-in-hand increased 41 percent between 1970 
and 1974, the actual value or purchasing power of that income 
only increased 11.3 percent (see Table 1). During the same 
time period the national poverty income lavals increrisad ap- 
proximately 35 percent (see Table 2), This level also ehangei 
yearly in response to the annual rate of inflation. The im- 
plication here is that those poverty families or persons with 
increased earnings are probably enduring the same impoverish-- 
ment now that they exparienced in 1970; and those families or 
persons whose income has not increased are suffaring an even 
greater need. 

The distribution of Alabama's poverty on. a county level 
is shown on Map 1. Counties with greater than 30 parcent of 
their families and individuals below poverty are axtracted 
and represented on Map 2. These counties include Barbour, 
Bullock. Butler, Choctaw, Conecuh, Crenshaw, Dallas, Greene, 
Hale, Henry, Lamar, Lowndes, Macon, Marengo, Monroe, Perry, 
Pickens, Sumter, Washington, and Wilcox. 

It is noteworthy that all of the counties that had a 
predominatly black population in 1970 (Sumter, Greene, Hale, 
Dallas, Wilcox, Lowndes, Bullock, and Macon, ) are included 
among the counties with the highest degree of poverty. Al- 
though the Bureau of the Census classifies more than sixty 
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MAP 1 
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by County, 1970 
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percent (60%) of the population of most of thee# counties 
as rural, th# majority of poverty-- stricken Blacks in Ala-- 
bama live in urban areas, while the majority of impoveriehad 
Whites are rural residents (see Table 3). While there are 
numerically more poverty-^stricken white families (93,614) 
than poverty-stricken black families (86,821), an 'examination 
of percentages suggests that Blacks bear a greater degree of 
poverty than Whites. Nearly 47 percent of all black families 
in Alabama are poverty-stricken compared to 13.6 percent of 
all white families. An even greater percent of all blaek per- 
eons (52,8%) are classified as poor compared to 15,7 percent 
of all Whites, It should be noted that a person is considered 
"poor" whan the individual's income falls below the poverty 
level, while a f^ily is. listed as poverty-stricken when the 
total income of all the family's wage earners is less than the 
appropriate pbvert/ threshold. 

The Bureau of the Census created two variations of the 
poverty definition when the poverty index was modified in 
1969. One utilized 75 percent of the indeK to show those 
persons/families with very great need; the other used 125 
percent of this index to show those persons/families who 
bordered on being poverty-stricken. In 1970, 27,3 percent 
of all families and 32.5 percent of all persons in Al^ama 

i 
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fell below the 125 percent level (smm Table 3), The stan- 
dard thresholds established in 1974 excsed the 125 percent . 
variation of 1970, thereby significantly increasing the 
number of people clasBified as poverty--stricken and desig- 
nating a new group for the 125 percent category, 

A wide range of characteristics* mark Alabama's poverty 
populace* These characteristics are shown on a county basis 
in Table 4 and on a statewide basis in Table 5. The major- . 
ity of family heads are between the age of 25 and 64 and 
have zero to two related children under the age of 18. In 
the five counties with the greatest percentage of poor (i*a., 
Greene, Lowndes, Bullock, Wilcox, and Hale) the average num- 
ber of related children under the age of 18 is high* Lowndes 
County leads with an average qf 4.0 children per family, wil 
cox and Bullock Counties follow with an average of J* 9 child- 
ren. Hale County's poor families have an average of 3.8 
children and Greene County's families average 3*7 children. 
The statewide average is 3,2 children per poor family* 

The mean inc^e for famuli ies in 1970 was $1988.00 and the 
mean income deficit (calculated as the difference between 

The discussion on these characteristics is based on 
numerical information taken from the U.S. Department of 
Commerce, Bureau of the Census, 1970 Census of Population 
for Alabama * Any data not taken from the Census will be 
so designated, 
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thm total income of families and unrelated individtials and — 
their respective poverty levels) was $1632.00 (see Table 6). 
In the five counties with the great©e,t poverty populace the 
mean family IncOTiea were generally lower and the deficits 
were higher, Greene County had the loweit iftean family In-- 
come of $1773.00 and the highest mean income deficit of 
$2217,00. 

The other four counties were mm follows s Lowndes^ 
$2035.00 mean family incOTe,. 12040.00 mean income deficit; 
Wilcox, $1898.00 mean family Income, $2177.00 mean income, 
deficits Bullock $1810.00 mean family income, $1981.00 mean 
Income deficit; and Hale County, $1858.00 mean family income^ 
$2047.00 mean income deficits According to the U. S. Bureau 
of the Censua, 22,8 percent of Alabama's poor families re- 
ceived public assistance In 1970, but a greater- percentage 
of families from, each of the five counties listed above were 
given public aid. The percentages ranged from 2S. 3 percent 
in Bullock County to 37,7 percent In Wilcox County (see Table 

Slightly over 50 percent (91,517) of all heads of poor 
families in Alabama are in the labor forcer of these 85,934 
(or 94%) are employed and 5583 (or 6%) are unemployed. The 
remaining 49.5 percent (89,913) of all heads of poor families 
are not in the labor force (see Table 5) . Most of the persons 
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in this latter category are "students, housewives, retired 
workers* seasonal workers enumerated in an 'off season who 
were not looking for work, imnates of institutions, or per- 
sons who cannot work because of long-term physical or mental 
illness or disability" (U.S. Department of Commerce, 1970sl03)^ 
Of those heads who are employed, 60.5 percent are either 
craftsmen, foremen, Qperatives, or service workers. Related 
to these employment figures is the fact that 63 percent of 
the heads of poor families have attained eight years or less 
of formal schooling. 

This discussion has provided an overview of the problems 
of poverty in the State and generally has described some 
characteristics of the poor population, in order to achieve 
a greater understanding of poverty it is necessary to take 
an in--depth look at associated factors. 

This paper concerns itself with the education variable as 
it affects the poor. While lack of education is not the 
ultimate "cause" of poverty, in almost every case it is an 
apparent factor. 
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CHAPTER III 

i 

BARRllRS TO POSTSECONDARY EDUGMION FOR THl POOR 
_ In m 

the non-eaonomlc variables but to sKpancl on the econoinic as'- 
pects^ Thim Lm prob^ly due to the difficulty involved in 
trying to quantify the adjective. However, to fully ap- 
preciate the restrictions that poverty imposes on higher 
education it is imperative to discuss and to substantiate 
wherever possible the non-economic aspects (e,g.^ attitudes 
and values) as well as the more apparent financial factor. 

Although values, attitudes, and personal characteristics 
play important roles as barriers to higher education for the 
poor, it is not suggested here that these factors are the 
direct causes of ^verty. Nor are they considered as part 
of a "culture of poverty, " but rather as an inevitable re- 
action to a constant state of need. Whmn looking at the 
differences of the poor, the inclination may be to assume 
that this variance is the cause of their problems^ Instead 
of blaming the poor, it Would seem to be more constructive 
and more realistic to look to the community or to the social 
environment for the root causes of poverty (Ryan, 1974 j Watchel 
1974). For instance, in the case of education, perhaps the 
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schools themselves should be questioned concerning their role 
in fostering or depressing achievement. " ' 

It cannot be disputed that the attainment of high levels 
of education is rapidly becoming the norm. in today's society. 
But as more and more people complete college, the marginally 
educated person becomes increasingly less able to function. 
This is due to the faat that an eKpectation of some college 
education has been "built into jobs, into the economy *b con^ 
=smnption technology, and into other aspecti of non-vocational 
life" (Tussing, 1975i35), It Lm, therefore, necessary to 
identify any barriers to postsecondary. education that the poor 
experience and to find some means of reducing or eliminating 
them. Motivational, academic, geographic and financial limita- 
tions on the poor are explored in^thii paper. 

Motivational Barriers 
Family Characteristics 

Educational attainment is determined to a great extent 
by the socio-economic status of the family, an attribute which 
lies outside the individual's control. Excluding economics, 
the parents' norms, values, and orientations work in the sociali 
zation process to either encourage or discourage educational 
attainment (Morgan, 1974 s307). The parents' behavior which 
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is llrtced to their own socialiEation and educational attain- 
ment begins to stimulate (or not stimulate) their children's 
goals early in life. If the parents are not highly educated 
and were not taught to value education by their own parents, 
then they may not be inclined or even able to teach these 
values to their children, ■ 

In Alabama, 63 percent of the heads of poor families have 
attained eight years of schooling or less, Msout 95,000 or 
eighty-^three percent (83%) of these did not complete the eighth 
grade (see Table 7), For heads of poor black families, 67 per- 
cent have completed only some elementary education; 59 percent 
of the heads of poor white families fall into this category. 
Higher educational attaiiment for the poor is quite low, 
TOiree percent (3%) of all poor family heads have completed one 
to three years of college; 4,5 percent of the heads of poor 
white families have completed some college in contrast to 
1,6 percent of the heads of poor black families* Less than 
two percent of the heads of all poor families are college 
graduates (see Table 7). 

The median school years completed are 7,6 years for all 
heads of poor families; 8,2 years for heads of poor white 
families and 6.9 years for heads of poor black families. It 
should be noted that the median school years completed for 
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poor' Whites is 3,8 years below the median for all Whites, 
while the median for poor Blacks is only 1.1 years below 
the median for all Blacks. T^ese figures suggest that 
Blacks of all economic levels in Alabama have eKperienced 
greater barriers to education than have Whites. 

When differentiating between urban and rural residence, 
it can be seen that educational attaimnent increases for 
persons of all income levels in urban areas. This is most 
likely due to increased educational opportunities in these 
areas and an environment which places greater emphasis 
on schooling. Educational attaiiment is much lower for 
persons of all income levels in rural areas (see Table 8), 
Because the number of poor in some counties is so high, and 
because the poorest counties are also rural counties, the 
median school years completed for each county's total pop- 
ulation falls far below the 10.8 years median for the State 
(see Table 9), in the five poorest counties the medians 
for the total population range from 8,3 years for Greene 
County to 8.8 years for Wilcox County, 

In addition to educational attainment of the parents, 
the size of the family may influence a person's chances 
of going to college. A large nu^er of siblings could have' 
a negative effect on educational attaiiment, by increasing 
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competing needs for the family's already too limited resources 
"Education, in part^ is an investment decision made on behalf 
of the individual by his parents, Thus^ one would eKpect that 
families which are more burdened by the cost of education will 
be less likely to invest in it" (Morgan, 1974:306), 

The mean number of children under the age of 18 for poor 
families in Alabama is 3,2 compared to 2,4 for all other 
families. It has already been shown that in all counties in 
Alabama^ the size of poor families is larger than that of the 
State's non-poor families (see Table 4), Thus, financial 
burdens for these families are extreme. 

Often college enrollment data provide additional insight 
concernijig these barriers. In Alabama, the enrollment figures 
provided by the Bureau of the Census for persons 16-24 

years old in 1970 raise some questions. Accepting the hy- 
pothesis that parental attitudes and educational attainment 
influence the desire for college^ one would suspect t'.at fewer 
poor persons (whose parents have had little formal education) 
woul enrolled in college than all other persons* However, 
the census data suggest that more poor persons (except Blacks) 
are enrolled in college than persons from all income levels 
(see ^ able 10) , 

.t is the premise of this author that a valid comparisbn 
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between the figures for persons with income below poverty 
and persona from all income levels cannot be made. There 
are several reasons for this argument, Pirat, the data 
presented do not Include students living in dormitories 
or students from Alabama who are attending out --of -state 
aollegea, A large nuirtoer of poor students in Alabama at- 
tend junior colleges which do not have dormitories. More- 
over, it is most likely that those students who are able to 
attend out--of -state colleges, and the majority of students 
living in dormitories represent the non-poor. Therefore, 
it is felt that a substantial nuirter of non-^poor students 
are not enumerated in the data provided, 

while a comparison of the data between poor persona and 
persons of all income levels cannot be made, an examination 
of the figures for persons with income below poverty is use-- 
ful. Thirteen percent of the males 16-24 years old with in- 
come below poverty were enrolled in college in 1970 ^ only 7.5 
percent of the females in this category attended college, in 
differentiating between black students and white students, an 
eKcessive disparity is noted • Twenty-four percent (24%) of 
Alabama's poor white males were enrolled in college in 1970 
compared to four percent {4%) of the poor black males. The 
discrepancy is not as extreme for females, although it is still 
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large. Ten percent (10,45i) of the poor white females 16-24 
years old were enrolled in college; 5,5 percent of the poor 
Blacks in this category were college students. Again^ these 
data point to an inordinate inequality in access to post-^ 
secondary education for Blacks, 

It should also be noted that on an urban/rural basis, 
a sizeable difference in enrollment figures becomes apparent 
(see Table 10). Twenty-one percent (2i;4) of all poor males 
and 11.7 percent of all poor females living in urban areas 
were enrolled in college in 1970. But in rural areas, only 
4.3 percent of all poor males and 2.6 percent of all poor 
females were college students. For poor urban Blacks the 
piercentages of persons enrolled in college (6.5% males? 8.0% 
females) was notably higher than for poor Blacks in rural 
areas (1.3% males t 2,5% females). It has already been shown 
that heads of poor families in mm rural areas of Alabama have 
completed less formal schooling than have heads of poor urban 
families (see Table 8) . The urban/rural enrollment data point 
to several possibilities, • Firsts advanced educational op-- 
portunities may be fewer for persons in rural areas than for 
persons residing in urban areas, A second, and concurrent, 
possibility is that of attitudes. Since educational attain- 
ment has been marginal for heads of poor families in rural 
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areas, their attitudes and training may be influencing the 
lower rate, of college enrollinent for their children. 

While the personal attitudes of heads of poor families 
in Alabama regarding post secondary education have not been 
surveyed, these data do provide some indication that atti- 
tudinal barriers may be present. As stated, many researchers 
(Morgan, 1974? Perrln, 1970 ,• Astin, 1972; and others) main- 
tain that parents' attitudes concerning education are formed 
by their own educational attainment and socialization, and 
that these values, which will be passed on to their children, 
will be weak or non-existent if their educational background 
is inadequate. Accepting the above hypothesis, then, it is 
assumed that the educational values instilled in today's 
poverty-stricken youth by their parents may be insufficient 
to motivate their desire for a college education or to equip 
them with the tools necessary for success in college. 

Individual Characteristics 

Capability is one very basic resource possessed by an 
individual that must be capitalized to insure educational 
success. There are two factors which comprise the concept 
of capability — cognitive skills and achievement motivation 
(Morgan, 1974:308). A part of one's cognitive skills is 
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biologically controlled; the other part is socially acquired 
(Wilbur^ 197 5s 11)* Of greatest concern here is the part that 
is acquired « 

TOie role ' of the parents ' behavior and attitudes in affec- 
ting a person's learning capacity hai been discussed. In ad- 
dition^ one's peers play an important role in developing cog- 
nitive skills and achievement motivation^ Lack of intellectual 
challenge from friends and acquaintances will do little to in- 
crease a person's academic or vocational aspirations. It has 
been suggested that this lack of motivation in part derives 
from a very realistic perception of the limited educational 
opportunities that have been available to the poor. TOie prob- 
lem is aggravated by the fact that the rewards or benefits 
accrued by increased educational attalranent are not immediately 
realized nor are they even guaranteed. Thus the length of time 
involved in the education process defers gratifications and 
increases the tendency for one to give up or to drop out of 
school. As one's friends drop out of school, a person's will 
power to remain in school is severely threatened. Students 
then find marginal emplosTnent more enticing than long-range 
educational possibilities (Willingham, 1969i9), 

Many researchers feel that these motivational faGtore are 
greater barriers to postsecondary education for the poor than 
lack of finances. 
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Enrollment figures and years of school completed provide 
a possible indication of this lack of motivation* In Alabama 
in 1970, 62,113 (or 52,5%) of the persons 16 to 24 years old 
who were classified as povarty- stricken were not enrolled in 
regular sdiooling of any kind. "Regular" schooling included 
training leading to an elementary school certificate, high 
school diploma, or college degree. Attendance at a business 
or trade school, or adult education classes was not counteLt 
(U. S. Department of Commerce, 1970i97). Of those persons 
not enrolled in school, 29 percent had only completed eight 
years of schooling or less. Another 35 percent had not com- 
pleted high school. Over 37,800 (61%) of these people were 
between the ages of 20 and 24, but only two percent (2%) had 
completed four years or more of college (see Table 11). 

By differentiating on the basis of sex, race, and urban/ 
rural residence, a number of differences become apparent (see 
Table 11). More poor whites '10*4%) had completed some col= 
lege training than had poor Blacks (3.7%). A greater per- 
centage of poor persons living in urban areas (10,0%) had 
received some college training than had those living in rural 
areas (3.3%), On the basis of sex and race, for poor Whites, 
a similar percentage of males and females (11,0% and 10.0% 
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reapectively) had completed aome college education^ while 
the percentage of poor black females with some college train= 
ing eiceeded that for poor black males by 2.5 percent (4.7% 
females; 2,2% males). The differences between males and fe- 
inales in both urban and rural areas were very amall. 

Theae percentages appear to substantiate the h^otheses 
that poor Whitea and all poor persons living in urban ar^aa 
have had greater opportunities for obtaining advanced educa- 
tional training than have poor Blacks and all poor peraons 
living in rural areas. However, the data for all poor persons 
ragardleas of race, sex, or residence auggest that a large 
ntamber of poor peraons not enrolled in school are lacking 
advanced educational training. Lack of opportunity, finances^ 
and motivation are all posaible eKplanations for theae figurea 

The years of school completed for heads of poor families 
in Alabama provide another dlmenaion to the picture. Fifty- 
two percent (52%) of Alabama's heads of poor familiea have 
less than an elementary education. While the years of school 
completed for these people are, on the whole very low, by 
taking the factor of age into account, it can be seen that 
the educational level of the State's poor adult population 
is changing. For those heads of poor families who were 65 
years old or older in 197 0, 83.9 percent had an eighth grade 
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education or less,^ Fewer than three percent (2.3%) had com- 
pleted soroe college. The educational level for heads 25 to 
64 years old was a little higher. Fifty'-eight percent (58*2%) 
had completed only eight years of school or less, but almost 
four percent (3.9%) had completed some years of college, Thm 
greatest contrast was seen in the under 25 years old group 
where the nunnber with an elementary education or less was 
reduced to 25 percent and the numtoer with some college train- 
ing increased to 17.7 percent (see Table 12). 

It is apparent, howaver, that the n\airber of parsons com- 
pleting college is not keeping pace with the number attending* 
The change in the percentage of heads of families who had com- 
pleted four or more yeara of college was small. Less than one 
percent (0.8%) of the heads of families in the oldest group 
fell into this category compared to 3,5 percent of the young- 
est heads of families — change of only 2.7 percent. 

It should be noted that the increase in percentages for 
heads of poor white families with some college has gone from 
3,1 percent for the over 65 years old group to 26.1 percent 
for the under 25 years old group. However, for heads of poor 
black families the increase is much less—from 1.1 percent 
for the oldest group to 5,1 percent for the youngest group 
(see Table 12) , 
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Quantifying the factor of motivation in the educational 
attainment of the poor is extremely difficult if not impos- 
sible. Nevertheless^, the above data suggest that definite 
barriers to education do exist and that these are seen most 
dramatically in the area of postsecondary education. While 
the role that motivation plays in educational attainment can- 
not be measured exactly, it would be unrealistic and unwise 
to assume that it is of little or no importance in the edu- 
cational process* Taking such an abstract factor as poverty 
into account necessarily complicates the search for a solu- 
tion. But, a solution that does not include all facets of 
the problem becomes a barrier itself rather than an aid. 

Academic Barriers 

As the State of Alabama continues to move toward increased 
college access, a great number of the new students entering 
postsecondary education will be the financially poor students 
who, more often than not, may also be poorly prepared aca- 
demically due to weak or inadequate educational experiences 
in elementary and secondary Bcheols. Beca\ise of this situa« 
tion, a nvurber of procedural and siAstantive college admis- 
sions requirements have come under a great deal of attack. 
Included among these are entrance examinations , general 
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aducational requteemants^ aourse pre-requiaitas^ and various 
bureaucratic procedures* 

Both procedural (foritis) and s^stantive (standards) ad- 
missions requirements are set by Alabama's collagee and univer 
sities. Application forms and high school transcripts are 
universal procedural requirements; the majority of public 
and private institutions require a medical examination form. 
Eighty percent (30%) of the State's colleges and universities 
require application fees, but fifty percent (5096) of these 
will waive the fee or delay billing for those students who 
are financially handicapped (ACHE, 1972ai21). OTiese fees 
range from $5 to $50, but less than twenty percent of the 
echools charge more than $10 and the majority of those who 
do are private institutions. The junior colleges requiring 
an application fee charge the $5 minimum. 

Application deadlines for Alabama's colleges and uni- 
versities provide ample time after high school graduation 
or completion of the academic year at college for the stu- 
dent to complete application to another school. Ninety per=» 
cent (90%) of the colleges and universities accept applica-' 
tions up to two or three weeks before registration? forty 
percent (46%) have no deadline^ or accept applicants through 
the registration period (ACHE, 1972a i 24). 



Prom the above discussion, it is obvious that a nunlser 
of procedural requirementa are considered in an admisaions ap- 
plication. However^ in Al^ama, enough leeway la pro^^ided to 
minimize the potential barriers most often associated with these 
requirements, it is the substantive requirements that are moat 
easily quantified, given greater emphasis in admissions decisions 
and often cited as the greatest academic baririers to the poor. 
High school grade average, test scores from the Scholastic Ap- 
titude Test (SAT) and American College Testing (ACT), and, for 
transfer students, the college grade point average (GPA) are 
some eKamples, Alabama junior colleges have an open admissions 
policy, so their students are not affected by these substantive 
requirements . 

Aptitude or achievement test scores are required by all 
private junior colleges, 90 percent of the public senior in- 
stitutions, and 75 percent of the private senior colleges. 
On the whole, private colleges require a higher composite 
score than do the state institutions , Over one-third of the 
piJblic institutions either allow for a sliding score or do 
not utilize a cut-off score for the tests. In every school 
(except one private four-year institution), however, the 
scores are given some consideration in the admission deci- 
sion. In addition, seventy percent (70%) of the colleges 
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who utili;ie these substantive requirements maintain that en- 
tering freshmen must have a "C" average for their high school 
studies. Eighty percent iBO%) require a college grade aver- 
age of "C" for their transfer students (ACHE, 1972a;26). 

miere are certain skills necessary for success in the 
academic setting, but those of greatest importance are com- 
petent reading and writing abilities. The problems associated 
with substantive college requirements often stem from a lack 
of these basic skills. In addition, it has been suggested 
that the aptitude tests employed by colleges and universities 
are culturally biased (Ferrin, 1970sll). 

Many of Al^ama's poor youth lack adequate reading and 
writing skills, and many of the si&stantive admissions re- 
quirements which act as barriers to the poor are present in 
Alabama's colleges. Therefore, in planning for increased 
educational opportunity for the poor, it will be imperative 
that such academic barriers be studied, and, wherever possible, 
eliminated , 

Geo graphic Barriers 

TOiere are a number of geographic factors associated with 
rural areaa which limit accasa to higher education. For 
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instance^ open spaces and email nuntoers of people influence 
education coste and create difficulty in service coordination 
(liiomas, 1972il09). Out -migration from rural areas to cities 
or urban areas leaves behind a disproportionate niurtber of 
poor pereons, which in turn decreases the responsiveness of 
the county's tax structure. And, most obviously, student 
access to colleges is hampered by distance. 

In Al^ama, the counties with the largest proportion 
of the poverty populace, with the exception of Dallas County, 
have fairly sinall total populations (see Table 13). Only 
two of these counties, Lamar and Washington, gained in popu- 
lation between 1960 and 1970. The remaining 17 counties lost 
population, ranging from a 2.4 percent loss in Dallas County 
to a 21.7 percent loss in Greene County (see Table 12). In 
addition, the population projections to the year 2020 fox 
these counties show a continued loss in population for Bui-- 
lock, Butler, Choctaw, Conecuh, Greene, Hale, Henry, Lowndes, 
Marengo, Monroe, Perry, S\imter and Wilcox (CBER, 1975 3 12). 

The distribution of public and private two and fourr year 
institutions, and state technical schools in Alabama is shown 
on Map 3. In various studies on college attendance, it has 
been shown that communities with p^lic junior colleges usually 
have a higher percentage of their high school graduates 
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MAP 3 

Lecstian of Post- Sscendary Institutions 
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attending college. Moreover, aonanunities that lack post- 
secondary education Institutions of mny kind have the loweBt 
peroentage of high school graduates attending college (Perrin, 
1970 1 23). The 15 counties with the higheet rate of high 
school graduates attending college are Houston, Henry, Walker, 
Dale, Geneva, Coffee, Marshall, Payette, Etowah , Marion , 
Montgomery, Covington, Randolph, Morgan and Prarfclin. Nine, 
of these counties have pi^lic junior colleges located in their 
area, and four have a mixture of postsecondary institutions 
(ACHE, 1972b iS). 

Public junior colleges are supposedly most responsive to 
.low-income students because of their low tuition and open- 
door policies. But, in Al^ama, only two of the State's 
20 public junior colleges were placed in a county with a high 
percentage of poor people (see Map 3), and one of these schools 
had not been accredited by the Southern Association of Colleges 
and Schools as of January, 1976. There is one unaccredited 
piAlic junior college and one pi^lic four-year institution 
in the predominately Black counties (Sumter, Greene, Hale, 
Dallas, Wilcox, Lowndes, Bullock, and Macon). Two state tech- 
nical schools are located in the area but they do not provide 
a wide range of career alternatives to the poor. 

In an effort to eliminate the distance barrier, the State 
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Board of Education has provided hum transportation to the 
junior colleges • The service areas for these junior colleges 
are shown on Map 4* For the poor counties, however^ the ser-^ 
vice areas are eKtremely large and cannot be adequately sup- 
ported by the transportation that is provided. It is obvious 
that, in prior educational planning, the geographic barriers 
experienced by the majority o£. the poor population were not 
effectively reduced and that the educational interests of the 
poor were not protected in the planning process. 

Financial Barriers 

Aside from social/ethnic factors, inability to pay is 
one of the greatest limitations affecting higher educational 
access today. The poor student, if he has the quality or 
quantity of education to gain acceptance to a college or 
university, must defray direct costs (tuition, fees, books; 
and comnutation) and s^sistence costs (room, board, etc.) 
as well as the indirect costs of foregone personal income 
and reduced contribution to family support (Perrin, 1970i8). 
Expected self-help from summer or term-time jobs and parental 
contribution are necessarily limited for the poor. 

In 1970, mean family income for the poor, by county in 
Alabama ranged from $1706.00 in DeKalb County to 12295.00 

} 
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for Washington County, The average nuiitoer of dependent child- 
ren for these poor families ranged from 2.5 in Winston County 
to 4.0 in Lovmdes County, which indicates increaBed financial 
burden. Although estimated per capita income has increased 
since 1970, the gain has been ineffective due to' inflation 
and the decreasing purchasing power of the dollar (see Table 1) 
When calculating financial need for students, the College 
Scholarship Service suggeBts that expected parental contribu-= 
tion to the defrayal of expenses be included in the estimate. 
These contributions are to be derived from incomei^^ich. ex-- 
ceeds the money applied to the maintenance of the fMiily's 
basic needs, e.g., food, clothing, Bhelter, and health (ACHE, 
1972bi44), However, those families clasaified as poverty-r ■ - 
stricken by the Bureau of the Census do not have enough income 
to provide for these basic needs, let alone pay for or contri- 
bute to a college education for their ehildren. Mean income 
deficits range from $1307.00 for Covington County to $2217.00 
for Greene County, 

The Alabama Coiranission on. Higher Education showed costs 
for the typical full-time undergraduate student during the 
academic year 1970-71 ranging from $945 for commuter students 
at black two-year pi^lic colleges to $2663 for resident stu- 
dents at white four-year private colleges (ACHE, 1972bsll). 
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These eosts would require an extreme,, and impoeeible paraentag© 
of the poor family's income, in addition, thoee families with 
Income that fell below the 125% poverty level would also find 
college expenses to be an extreme hardship, if not an impos-' ' 
siblllty* 

Some self-help is expeeted of the college student in 
payment of these expenses , Monies are to be earned through 
summer or term-time jobs. But employment opportunities for 
poor students may be reduced due to family income, race, edu- 
cational level, etc , (ACHE, 1972bi 8) vM^ if the fi- 
nanclally poor student also suffers from being academically 
deficient, then a part-time job may be detrimental to academic 
success, , 

Several financial aid programs supported by the U. S. Of- 
fice of Education are available to college students in Alabama 
on the basis of financial need. They are Basic Educational Op-^ 
portunity Grants (BEOG) , Supplemental Educational Opportunity 
Grants (SEOG) , College Work-Study, National Direct Student Loans 
(NDSL) , and Guaranteed Student Loans, These grants and loans 
are available for colleges and universities, junior colleges, 
vocational schools, technical Institutes, hospital schools of 
nursing, and proprietary schools, . Unfortunately, monies for 
these grants and loajis are not limitless* While BEOG and the 
others have increased the educational opportunities for many 
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students in the State, the present demand for financial aid 
is greater than the supply. There are still many students 
who need asBistance. Moreover, sixty-three percent (63%) 
of the poor families in Alabama have children under 18 years 
old, with an average of three children per family. To pro-^ 
vide increased educational opportunity for these children, 
as well as the present college--age group, remedial actions 
must be continual and future-oriented, = 

Family resources are an important independent influence 
on cJiildren ' s educational attainment. Parental^ and peer 
group education levels may also affect a person's educational 
ability and motivation* While parental attainment may have 
the greatest effect on children's educational attaiimient, 
(Morgan, 1974i323), it is less amenable to change than in- 
come or family needs. 

There is another factor which must be considered before 
responsible recomnendations can be made* This is the employ- 
ment variable* Education alone may not be the answer to the 
end of poverty if the labor market is not responsive to the 
educated person* "Unless job opportunities increase in pace 
with the size and scope of educational programs, the products 
are likely to be heightened disillusions, bitterness, and 
competitiveness among rural poor. Under these circumstances. 
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one lilcaly outcome of su^ programnlng would be to spur the 
rate of out-migration o,f the employable poor" (I^omas, 
1972:107)* Likewise^ equal opportunity in employment would 
be ineffective if the appropriate educational training were 
absent* a?he following provides an overview of ttie problems 
of unemployment and underemployment experienced by Alabama * a 
poor. 



CHAPTER IV 
EDUCATION AND EMPLO^ENT 

Any antipoverty strategy that is to succeed must be based 
on soine analysis of the labor market. It is essential that 
both the weakneaaea of those who find themaelvea impoveriahed 
and the inadequaciea of the market struGture which provides 
only poverty wages be understood* 

A great deal of emphasis has been placed on education 
as the means for changing one's economic status^ It has 
been suggested that education haa a definite impact on the 
wage rate a man earns* In Alabama in 197.0^ this waa apparent. 
Fifty--three percent (53%) of the males 18 years old or over 
and 89 percent of the females 18 years old or older who were 
earning an income but had lesa than eight years of formal 
achooling :Were making less than $3,000*00 a year. Less than 
one percent (0*5%) of both the males and females of this same 
'educational level (i*ep, leas than eight years of schooling) 
were earning $15,000.00 or more. In contrast, 29*2 percent 
of those men with one to three years of college and 8*9 per^ 
cent of those with four or more years of college made less 
than $3,000*00, but 30*3 percent of those with four years of 
college or more made over $15,000.00 (see Table 14), 
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A quick indication of this ralationship is mmmn hy com- 
paring mean income to years of school coitipletad* For all raen 
with less than eight years of schooling in 1970, the mean in- 
come was $3,315*00. As educational attainment increased, mean 
income also increased (see Table 14) . For all men with four 
or more years of college the mean income was $13,520.00, Mean 
incomes for all women were less than half that for men at 
every level of educational attainment. Moreover, many stu- 
dies have concluded that educational returns to white males 
were substantially higher than returns to black males (Morgan, 
1974; Niemi, 1975). It can be seen in Table 14 that as the v 
educational level rose, increases in mean income for black 
males were not as substantial as for white males. For both 
white and black females returns from education were low. While 
discrimination was the probable cause of low returns to all 
Blacks and to women, another explanation for the low returns 
to white famales was the relatively low full-time labor force 
participation rate in 1970 (Niemi, 1975i94). Therefore, while 
education often influences wage rate, race is one factor that 
interacts with the education variable to modify its effect 
on wages . 

Educational attaimnent, skills, and training are indi- 
vidual characteristics which affect typm of occupation. In 
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Alabama in '1970, 147,541 males and females were employed as 
profeBsional, technical| or kindred workers* Of thoBe, 3,690 
(or,2.5%) had an elementary education or less, but 105,769 
(or 71.7%) had some college training. In contrast, 117,228 
persons ware service workers (except private household) r 
36,973 (or 31.5%) had an elementary education_of less; 8,562 
(or 7.3%) had some qbllege training (see Table 15)* The 
majority of blue collar, farmland service jobs were held by 
persons who were not high school graduates and the majority 
of white collar jobs were held by high school graduates and 
persons with some college training. 

The greatest percentage of males who headed poverty 
families in 1970 were employed as craftsmen, operatiV'es, and 
laborers. Only 3,487 of the 68,853 men who were in the labor 
force were unemployed, TOie majority of female heads of poverty 
families worked as service workers and operatives. Only 2,096 
of the 21,651 classified as in the labor force were unemployed. 
However, for those men and women who worked, over 40 percent 
were not employed the full 52 weeks of the year (see Table 16), 

There are several Implications in these data. First, un- 
employment does not appear to be the major cause of poverty 
for persons in the l^or force, but underemployment or less 
than full-time emplo^ent is certainly a factor. Second, 



eduQation plays an important role in type of job held, ni© 
majority of the heads of poverty families work in poBitions 
whidi normally pay low wages. This f^ct, tied with the prob- 
lem of less than full-time emplo^ant^ provides one explanation 
for the number of working people who are poverty stricken* 

It is necessary to question whether the poor are impover- 
ished beoause of lack of marketable skills, and whether added 
training or adequate education will find a responsive labor 
market, ThB counties with the greatest amount of poverty 
are the counties that offer the fewest quality job opportunii^^^^^^ 
ties^ Their major industries in 1972 were agricultiire; ap-- 
parel, Imrber and wood manufacturing; service and miscellaneous; 
and goverimient (Thompson, 1974i44). While low wages can be 
found in every industry and most occupations, poverty wages 
are concentrated in agriculture, non-durable goods manufac- 
ture, retail trade and personal services. Operatives, laborers^ 
and sales clerks are most prone to suffer (Bluestone, 1974 i 196) , 
These are the types of positions held by the majority of heads 
of poor families (see Table 16)* 

Thm individual characteristics of education, skill, 
training, and health make up a person's "human capital" (Watchel, 
1974 1 186), The differences in these variables among indivi- 
duals, although dependent upon race, sex, and age, have a 
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definite influence on t^© of occupation, A l^or market 
cannot be responsive to individuals that lack this human 
capital. It can expand if the resource of skilled labor is 
avail^ls. Therefore, formal education plays a key role in 
an expanding econon^* 

CONCLUSIONS 

The impact of poverty in Al^^a is severe « An inordi- 
nate numtoer of persons and families in every county of the 
State are impoverished. In some counties more than half of 
the population is poverty-- stricken. Increased cost of living 
and decreased purchasing power of the dollar Intensify this 
hardship. 

Thm debilitating effects of poverty are SKposed by pro- 
filing Alabama's poor. Kie mean income for poverty-* stricken 
families in 1970 was $1,988,00. Fifty percent of the heads of 
poverty-stricken families, could not provide an income because 
they were either institutionalized or were students, housewives 
or invalids. Of those persons who did work, almost half were 
unable to secure full-time employment. Over 52 percent of the 
heads of poor fMailies had not completed elementary school. 
Another 11 percent had completed only the eighth grade* 

Lack of educational training may be the most crippling 
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disadvantage of poverty ^ for income, wages, occupation and 
©ot^^loyment are influenced by educational attainment. But 
financial need is not the sole barrier to advanced education 
for the poor. Social norms and values/ academic procedures, 
and geographic varlablee can also produce severe obstaelea 
to postsecondary education. 

in Alabama in 1970, only 10 percent of the persons 16-24 
years old with incomea below poverty were enrolled in college 
Of these who were not enrolled in school, over 60 percent 
had not even conpleted high school. The academic require- 
mente of aptitude tests, entrance examinations, and high 
school grade average for atolssione to Institutions of higher 
education are insurinountable for these persons* Yet the 
response has been to place public junior colleges in areas 
that do not best serve the needs of the poor. 

Iherefore, steps must be taken to alleviate these bar« 
riers. Postsecondary education must develop a flexibility 
to meet the financial, geographic, motivational, and aca- 
demic needs of new students, and a social conmitment which 
is exercised in a way that benefits the conmunlty as a whole* 
In so doing, postsecondary education will become an oppor- 
tunity that ie available and desirable to all people in 
Alabama . 
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TRBJM It ESTIMATED PER CAPITA INCOME AND PURCHASING POWER 
OF THE DOLLAR—ALABAMA I 1970 AND 1974 



1970 1974 Percant 

Change 



Per capita income* $2948,00 $4215,00 43.0 
Dispoaable/ per capita 

income** $2572 , 00 $3632 .00 41.0 
Roal^ diapoiabla per 

capita income*** $2211.92 $2462,49 11.3 



Purchasing power of the 
dollar* (1967^$1.00) 

consumer price $0,860 $0,678 



Source I Center for Business and Economic Research, The Uni- 
versity of Alabama. Economic Abstract of Alabama g 
1975 . pp. 45, 46i and 56. 

*Per capita incomes derived by dividing the total current in- 
come of all state residents by total population. It is measured 
before ^deduction of personal contributions to social security, 
government retirement and other social insurance programs. 



**Disposable per capita income i the income remaining to persons 



after payment of personal taxes, 

*Real disposable per capita income i derived by multiplying dis- 
posable per capita income by the purchasing power of the dollar, 
thus eliminating inflation and showing actual income with full 
purchasing power of the dollar. 

+Purchasing power of the dollar i measured by the consumer and 
wholesale price indexes for 1970 and 1974, using 1967 as the 
base year. 
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TABLE 2 1 WEIGHTS AV^AGE TimESHOIDS AT TOE POVERTY LEVEL* 
BY SIZE OP FAMILY AND NON-PARM, FARM 
RESIDIMCEi 1970-1974 (IN DOLLARS) 



TOTAL NON-FARM FARM 
1970 1974 Percent 1970 1974 1970 1974 
Change 



Parsons 



under 65 


1888 


2557 


35.4 


1893 


2 572 


1641 


2197 


65 and over 


1749 


2352 


34.5 


1757 


2364 


1498 


2013 


nilies 
















2 persone 


2364 


3294 


39.3 


2383 


3312 


2012 


2819 


3 persons 


2905 


3910 


34.6 


2924 


3936 


2480 


3331 


4 persons 


3721 


5008 


34.6 


3743 


5038 


3195 


4302 


5 persons 


4386 


5912 


34.8 


4415 


5950 


3769 


5057 


6 persons 


4921 


6651 


35.1 


4958 


6699 


4244 


5700 


7 persons or more 


6034 


8165 


35.3 


6101 


8253 


5182 


7018 



Squreai U* S, Bureau of the Census, 1970 Census of PopulatlQn, Detailed 

Character let Igb I Alabama , App. 27. U. S. Bureau of the Census^ 
Current Population Reports Consumer incoine ^ Series No, 102 

"Characteristics of the Population Below the Poverty Level i 1974'* 
p- 146. 



Poverty thresholds are computed on a national basis only. No attempt 
has been made by the Bureau of the Census to adjust these thresholds for 
regional, state, or other local variations in the cost of living. 
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TmiM 3; POVERTY STATUS OF FAMILIES AMD PERSONS BY RACE 
AND UMAN AND RURAL RESIDENCE, FOR ALABAMA; 1970 



TOTAL 



KHITE 



BLACK 



AUi lNC05m LEVELS 



Families 
Urban 

Percent 
Rural 

Percent 



874,659 
508,977 

58.2% 
365,682 

41.8% 



687,543 
388,230 

56.5% 
299,313 

43.5% 



186,092 
120,044 
64.5% 
66,048 
35.5% 



Persons 


3,368,487 


2,479,735 


883,995 


Urban 


1 


,950,906 


1,397,448 


550, 176 


Paraant 




57,9% 


56,4% 


62 .2% 


Rural 


1 


,417,581 


1,082,287 


333,819 


Percent 




42 . 1% 


43,6% 


37.8% 


INCOME IjESS THAN 


POVERTY LEVEL 








Families 




180,666 


93,614 


86,821 


Percent of 


all families 


20.7% 


13.6% 


46.7% 


Urban 




84,139 


35,601 


48,388 


Percent 




46.6% 


38.0% 


55.7% 


Rural 




96,527 


58,013 


38,433 


Percent 




53.4% 


62.0% 


44.3% 


Persons 




857,248 


388,930 


467,196 


Percent of 


all persons 


25.4% 


15.7% 


52.8% 


Urban 




413,557 


159,021 


253,759 


Percent 




48.2% 


40.9% 


54.3% 


Rural 




443,691 


229,909 


213,437 


Percent 




51.8% 


39.1% 


45.7% 


INCOME LESS THAN 


125% OF POVERTY LEVEL 


1 • 




Families 




238,587 


131,134 


107,143 


Percent of 


all families 


27.3% 


19.1% 


57.6% 


Persons 


1, 


094,871 


533,383 


559,877 


Percent of 


all persons 


32.5% 


21,5% 


63.3% 



Sourcai U.S. Bureau of the Caneus, 1970 Census of Population^ 
General Social and Economla Characterlstlas r Al^aina# 



pp. 185-186, 
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1 
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u 
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1 of all perions 


5i?58 
23.7 


13 i 304 
22.6 


43.6 


38,2 


\jfHQL 

24.2 


54.9 


40.3 


20.8 


25.5 


24.0 


7,22/ 
28.8 


6,958 
42,1 


9,717 
36,5 


3,906 
31.2 


Faniliis 

1 of all familiii 


1A69 
19.6 


2,678 
17,9 


2,039 
35.9 


1,028 
29.8 


1,667 
22.2 


1,269 
46 7 


1,741 

31 1 


4,348 

10. Q 


1,888 


904 


1,666 


1,419 
35,4 


1,968 
29,8 


965 
28,8 


Mian family mom 




$2,081 


$1,911 


$2,200 


$1,809 


$1,310 


$2,239 


$2,009 


$2,186 


$1,851 


$1,859 


^1,978 


$2,077 


$2,014 


(tean inscTO deficit 


$1,729 


$1,659 


$1,815 


$1,624 


$1,351 


$1,981 


$1,598 


$1,558 


n,473 


$1,446 


$1,455 


$1,817 


$1,755 


$1,382 


Mmt reeling 
^ic assistiiGi 


27.6 


16.4 


28.3 


24.5 


17.5 


25.3 


33.5 


21.0 


25,1 


12.5 


18,9 


32.3 


22,9 


20,2 


Itoto mth rilatea 
chiliran Mm li 


788 


1,364 


1,335 


646 


717 


, 793 


1,133 


2,722 


1,107 


440 


861 


906 


1,262 


465 


Msan nute of mhM 
cMl^ai iiMer IB 


3,4 


3,2 


3.4 


3.8 


3.0 


3.9 


3.6 


3.0 


3.5 


3.0 


2.8 


3.5 


3.6 


3.1 
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MiOns 

I 01 ail piTions 


7J24 

11 1 


17,762 

Q\Jti 


11,309 

En "i 


6,200 
45.0 


8,644 
32.3 


7,416 
62.8 


10,653 
48,5 


27,099 
27,2 


12,129 
33.5 


5,007 
32,2 


10,090 
40,2 


7,980 
48.3 


12,147 
^ 45.6 


4,907 
39,2 


Fanilies 

1 of all familiis 


1,546 
25.9 


3,684 
24.6 


2,466 
43.4 


1,322 
38.3 


2,252 
30.0 


1,494 
54.9 


2,222 
39.7 


5,948 
22.7 


2,606 
27.5 


1,213 
28,3 


2,361 
35,2 


1,729 
43.1 


2,545 
38,5 


1,200 
35,9 



SouKi! U.S. Mmi of tii Census, 1970 Cfflsua of P ppgatlon, tail Social and Ssononic aaracteristicei Mates, 
374-379. ~~— — • 
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I 
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1 


1 of aU p^ioni 


2,S31 
23.3 


7,916 
'22.8 


11,076 
22.4 


7,000 
45.0 


3,364 
31.7 


9,849 
29.1 


5,953 
45,4 


11,957 
23.2 


7,677 
16.9 


21,656 
40.2 


12,898 
30.9 


9,078 
28.0 


im 




Finilig§ 

1 of all famliis 


649 
22.3 


1,872 

m 


2,450 
18.7 


1,384 
35J 


654 
23.6 


2,291 
24.1 


1,361 
38,3 


3,051 
21.3 


1.827 
14.8 


4.062 
31.5 


29.4 


21,9 


25.1 


17,4 


Msin fanily umiii 


$1,790 


$1,993 


$1,984 


$2,089 


$2,151 


$1,981 


$1,907 


$1,834 


11,808 


$2,015 


$1,706 


$2,116 


§2il0(] 


S1.863 


Mean inoQRB d^ioit 


11,372 


$1,389 


$1,546 


$1,778 


$1,397 


11,307 


$1,550 


$1,296 


$1,581 


$1,962 


$1,397 


$1,613 


$1,551 


$1,498 


Pfflcait MCiiving 
pMk aisi§tancs 


29,0 


23,9 


21,1 


35.5 


27.5 


24,0 


30,3 


16.6 


16.7 


30,1 


14.8 


26.2 




19,5: 


diil&en undffi 18 


283 


1,044 


1,538 


971 


442 


1,209 


760 


1,536 


1,147 


3,079 


1,589 


1,115 


1,346 


2,396 


Ml nuolsf of related 
cMldrtti unto IB 


2.7 


3.0 


2,9 


3.S 


3.7 


3.1 


3.2 


2,6 


2,8 


3,5 


2,7 


3,6 


3.3 


2,9 
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1 of all pasOTs 


3,554 
32.6 


10,960 
31.6 


14,207 
28.8 


8,213 
52,7 


4,105 
38.7 


12,259 
36.2 


7,017 
53.4 


16,909 
32,6 


10.875 

§\i iiJ 

24.0 


25,869 
47.6 


16,783 
40,2 


11 740 
36,2 


38,5 


55.838 
27.6 


Finiiliis 

1 of all faniiliii 


870 

29,8 


2,603 
27.7 


3,212 
24,5 


1,775 
45.5 


866 
31,3 


3,041 
32.5 


1,664 
46.7 


4,355 
30.4 


2,632 
' 21,3 


5,053 
39.2 


4,494 
38,3 


2,451 
30.0 


2,759 
32.1 


6,173 
24.0 
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Fimiliii 

I of all fmiliis 



Mian faniily iimi 
Mean limtg deficit 



public asiistmcs 

IMm mth related 
Qhilta tote 18 

Vm niite of relatsd 
GhiMrffl uiite 18 
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Psrgai, 

I of ili psrions 



11 



I of 111 fmiliss 



I 



4,595 
28.3 



24,6 
11,906 
$1,333 

22.3 

509 

3.2 



6,416 
39J 

1,64? 
36.6 



I 



6,16: 

25.9 

I, 588 
23.5 

II, 738 
11,457 

2S,Q 

760 

2.7 



8,160 
34.3 

2,B 
32.5 



6,438 
29,5 

I, 553 
25,4 

II, 930 
$1,382 

30.0 



2,9 



I 



8,107 
37,1 

2,034 
33.3 



6,949 
65.5 

1,286 
53,6 

$1,773 

$2,217 

35,7 

949 

3,7 



7,2' 
68,4 

1,|50 
60,4 



8,651 
54.9 

1,574 
44,7 

$1,858 

$2,047 

32.7 

1,122 

3.8 



74 10 



3,069 
63.8 

1,932 
54.8 



5,165 
39,0 

1,099 
31.6 

$1,855 

$1,647 

26.6 

650 

3.2 



6,179 
46.6 

1,362 
39.2 



13,836 
24.7 

2,975 
19.9 

$1,983 

$1,523 

21.7 

1,841 

3.2 



17,490 
31.1 

3,912 
26,2 



9,53 
24.4 



0 119,971 
IBJ 



2,324 
22, 

$1,777 
$1,431 

21,9 



2.7 



,3,21i 
33,8 

3,241 
30.8 



I 



24,273 
14,5 

$1,995 

11,675 

20.5 



1,224 16,260 



3.0 



159,23f 
24.8 



32,1 
19.7 



5,529 
38.8 

1,364 
34,4 

$1,583 

$1,680 

22.0 

644 

3.0 



6,393 
44,8 

1,632 
41.2 



14,260 
21.3 

3,390 
18.8 

$1,934 

$1,468 



20,0 



1,857 



2.9 



18,885 
27.9 

4,508 
25.0 



8,392 
30.9 

1,952 
27.3 

$1,919 

$1,567 



26.5 



1,120 



3.2 



2,524 
35.3 



13,026 
23.4 

2,521 
17,9 

$2,153 
$1,437 



19.9 



10,906 
26.6 

2,311 
21.7 

$2,102 

$1,540 



26,5 



1,430 



3.1 



3.3 



10,496 16,78^ 14,049 
38,6 



27.5 

3,331 
23.6 



33.9 

3,105 
29.2 



Seureei U,S Mmi of to 
p. 374-379. 
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1 
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1 


I 
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1 
1 


1 


1 




1 


1 


1 of ill persons 


7,918 
61.8 


10,288 
46.5 


25,633 
14.1 


10,982 
46.4 


5,570 
23,7 


12,373 
23.0 


73,199 
23.5 


9,381 
45.1 


41,168 
25,1 


14,464 
18.9 


6,974 
47.5 


8,18^ 
40.1 


9,126 
38.9 


5,809 
32.0 


Mliii 

i Of an fiiiiliia 


i,3se 

50.5 


1,896 
37.4 


5,447 
11.6 


2,244 
40.2 


1,490 
22.5 


3,104 
20,8 


14,481 
18,7 


1,751 
34.3 


7,755 
18.7 


3,33! 
16.2 


1,393 
41,1 


1,633 
32.5 


1,810 
29.8 


1,383 
27.4 


M§an f iRily umii 


12,035 


$2,042 


12,057 


$1,799 


$1,790 


$1,921 


$2,053 


$2,080 


$2,159 


$1,875 


$2,030 


$2,095 


$2,032 


$1,847 


Mi hme dsf icit 


12,040 


$1,853 


$1,589 


fi,961 


$1,323 


$1,332 


$1,817 


$1,824 


$1,782 


$1,508 


$1,702 


$1,703 


$1,679 


$1,537 


piblia asslstanoi 


3?.l 


31J 


19,0 


30.5 


18.9 


17,6 


22,4 


25,9 


15.2 


19.9 


30.0 


36.4 


20,0 


19,4 


childrii 18 


1,064 


1,346 


3,637 


1,525 


644 


1,519 


10,665 


1,200 


5,864 


1,890 


903 


1,027 


1,140 


729 


dti'^m laito 18 


4.0 


3.5 


3.2 


3.3 


2.8 


2.7 


3.2 


3.8 


3.4 


a,9 


3.6 


3,6 


3.4 


3.1 


mm m m i2ii 






























1 ef all persons 


67.9 


n Ml 

49.9 


18.6 


53,0 


32,6 


30.3 


30.1 


iU, IL5 

51.5 


30.9 


19 nil 
24.8 


56.1 


48.9 


42.0 


7 174 

39.4 


Familieg 

1 of ill familifls 


1,593 
19.2 


2,287 
45,1 


7,546 
16,1 


2,566 
45.9 


2,044 
30.9 


4,175 
28,0 


19,136 
24,7 


2,148 
42,1 


10,216 
24,6 


4,465 
21,7 


1,717 
50.7 


2,059 
41.0 


2,216 
36.5 


1,308 
35.9 



$Simi U.S. ajriau of the Cinsui, 1970 Caisui of Fopulation, Siieral bcial and Eoonanic QHracterlsticsi Alabarna , 
p. 374-379. " " .. ...... . 
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1 of all pirsons 


15,902 
35.3 


7,139 
25,3 


'8,116 
22,2 


8,707 
53.1 


16,362 
25.6 


0,652 
25.9 


26,615 
25.8 


14,668 
26.2 


5,816 
35,9 


9,238 
56.8 


4,093 
24,7 


Fiiiiliis 

1 of all fiiliei 


3,155 
28.2 


1,595 
21,3 


1,802 
18.7 


1,651 
44.9 


3,327 
20.8 


1,826 
20,3 


5,286 
19.9 


3,591 
23,6 


1,168 
31,5 


1,622 
46,4 


1,066 
22J 


Mpn fiily iimns 


?2,126 


$2,015 


$2,098 


$1,327 


$2,283 


$2,-151 


$1,967 


$1,801 


12,295 


$1,898 


$1,799 


ten ijicaii dsf icit 


11,733 


$1,530 


$1,387 




$1,464 


$1,496 


$1,655 


$1,550 


$1,592 


$2,177 


$1,389 


Per^t riesivuig 
pjfclic aisiitaiffii 


16.6 


16.6 


17,6 


33.5 


28.5 


32,0 


22,0 


25.8 


20.4 


37,7 


22,5 


Suite vatt relatid 
children \Mm li 


2,210 


m 


1,123 


1,126 


2,105 


1,121 


3,306 


1.869 


776 


1.211 


559 


to niite of relatid 
chiMren vda 18 


3.5 


3,2 


2.9 


3,7 


3,5 


3.2 


3.2 


2.8 


3.4 


3.9 


2,5 


mi USB m lasi 

AS Iritib fV^ff U^hf TT^ffW 
























Pfflsons 

1 of dl pffioiii 


19,372 
42.9 


9,538 
34,4 


10,626 
28,0 


10,322 
60.9 


22,409 
34.9 


11,488 
34.3 


32,879 
30,6 


19,389 
34.6 


7,182 
44.2 


10,528 
64.6 


5,459 
32,9 


Fmilias 

1 of all faiidlits. 


4,022 
35.9 


2,210 
30,1 


2,442 
25.4 


2,012 
54.8 


4,556 
28,5 


2,567 
28,6 


6,885 
25,9 


4,823 
31.7 


1,443 
38.9 


1,959 
56.1 


1,404 
30.0 



Source! U.S. Mmu of the (^nm, 1970 Csnms of Populatdon, toaal goolal and Eeormc Charastoiitios } 
■ Mabma, p. 374-379. " " " _ - - 
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TABLE 5: FAMILIES BELOW TIB POvSRTY LINE 
BY SELECT]^ CHARACTERISTICS, FOR ALSVBAMA: 1970 

PERCENTAGE 
NUMBER OF ALJ. SIMILAR 
FAMILIES 



PERCENTAGE 
DISTRIBUTION 



TOTAL 

Age of Heads 
Under 25 
25*.44 
45-64 

65 or over 

Nuiriber of children under 
18 related to heads 

None 

1-2 

3-4 

5 or inore 

Educational attainment 

of heads 

8 years or less 

1-3 years of high school 

4 years of high school 

1-3 years of college 

4 years or more of college 

ESnployinent status of heads 
in the labor force 

Bnployed 

In arnied forces 

Unemployed 



181,430 



13,472 
57,099 
60,980 
49,879 



67,238 
51,198 
35,686 
27,308 



113,923 
37,663 
21,551 
5,656 
2,537 



84,921 
1,013 
5,583 



20.7 



20.0 
16,1 
18.8 
39.2 



19.2 
15.1 
25.7 
58.1 



36.7 
20.6 
9.6 
7.5 
3.1 



12.9 
6.4 
33.3 



100.0 



7.4 
31. S 
33.6 
27.5 



37,1 
28.2 
19.7 
15.0 



62.8 
20.8 
11.9 
3.1 
1.4 



46.8 
.6 
3.1 



Not in labor force 



89,913 



48.6 



49.5 



Occupational classification 
of heads 

Professional or managerial 5,489 

Clerical or sales worlcer 5,270 
Craft smenj foremen, and 

operatives 33,405 

Service worker 17,973 

Nonfarm laborer 12,172 

Parmer/farm laborer 10,612 



3.7 

6.1 

11.2 

32.9 
28.3 
39.2 



3.0 

2.9 

18.4 
9.9 
6.7 
5.8 



Sources U.S. Bureau of the Census, 1970 Census of Population, Detailed 
Characteristics s Alabama , pp. 861# 879, 889, 902 and 920. 



TABLE 6i POVERTY STATUS OP FAMILIES BY INCOME 
DIFICIT am TYPE OF INCOME, FOR ALABAMA s 1970 



ALABAMA 



Income Below Poverty 


Total 


White 


Black 


fotal families 


180,666 


93,614 


86,821 


Mean income 
Income deficit 


$1,988.00 
$1,632.00 


$1,841.00 
$1,358.00 


$2,147.00 
$1,927.00 


Percent receiving income 
of specified t^e 








Earnings 


65.4 . 


58.6 


72.8 


Wage and salary 
Self-employment 


59.6 
9.8 


50,2 
12.8 


69.9 
6.6 


Social Security 
Public Assistance 
Other Income 


35.4 
22.8 
12.3 


39.9 
16.4 
15.1 


30.6 
29.7 
9.3 



Soufoei U,S* Bureau of the Census^ 1970 Canaus of PopulatlQn ^ 
• General SQolal and EGOnQmic CharaatarlatlGag Alabama ^ 

p, IBS 7 and U.S. Bureau of the Cenaus, 1970 Cenaue of 
Population^ Detailed Charaetertstloai Alabama ^ p* 926, 



EKLC 
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TABLE 7 1 POVERTY STATUS OF FAMILIIS , BY YmRS 
OF SCTOOL COMPLETED AND RACE OF HEAD, 
FOR AIABAMAs 1970 



Years of School 


TOTMi 


WHITE 


BLACK 


Completed 


NiuAer 


Percent 


Nunber 


Percent 


Niinber 


Percent 


TOTAL 


181,430 


100.0 


94,101 


100-0 


87,098 


100.0 . 


Elementary 
— Loss than 8 years 
8 years 


95,000 
18,923 


52.4 
10.4 


44.241 
11,516 


47.0 
12.2 


50,663 
7 , 387 


58.2 
8.5 


High School 
1-3 years 
4 years 


37,663 
21,651 


20.7 
11.9 


19,008 
12 ,888 


20.2 
13.7 


18,614 
8,707 


21.4 
10.0 


Col lege 

1-3 years 

4 years 

5 years or more 


5,656 
1,739 

798 


3.1 
1.0 
.4 


4,270 
1,487 
691 


4,5 
1.6 
.7 


1,382 
248 
97 

i 


1.6 

.3 
-1 



Sources U^S* Buremu of the Census^ 1970 Census of Populatloni Detailed 
Characterlstice^ Alabmina^ p, 920. . 
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TABLE 8 s MID IAN SCHOOL YEARS COMPUITm BY HEADS OF FAMILIES, 
* BY RACE AMD RESIDENCE, FOR ALABAMA: 1970 



ERIC 



TOTAL 



WHITE 



BLACK 



STATE 



All incomes 

Income below poverty 



11.1 
7.6 



12.0 
8.2 



8.0 
6.9 



URBAN 



All incomes 

Income below poverty 



12.1 
8.7 



N.A. 



8.9 
8.2 



RURAL NON-FARM 



All incomes 

Income below poverty 



9.6 
6.6 



N.A. 



6.4 
5.7 



RURAL FARM 



All incomes 
Income below pove 



9.1 

6.8 



N.A. 



5.6 
5.2 



N.A. : not available 

Source I U.S. Bureau of the Census, 197 0 Census^ £ Population , 
Detailed CharacteristlGs, Alabama « pp. 920-923. 
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TABLE 9 s INCIDBKCl OP POVERTY YEARS OF SCHOOL COMPLETED 

BY COUNTY, FOR ALABAMA s 1970 





Incidence 


Median 




Incidence 


Median 


County 




povert] 


f School Years 


County 


of poverty 


School Years: 


i 


families (' 


^) Completed 




families i%) 


Completed ? 


Autauga 




19.6 


11.3 


Houston 


19.9 


10.9 '/^i; 


Baldwin 




17.9 


10.8 


Jackson 


22.1 


9.2 


Barbour 




35.9 


9.0 


Jefferson 


14.5 


11.6 


Bibb 




29,8 


9.2 


Lunar 


34.4 


9.2 


Blount 




22.2 


9.5 


Lauderdale 


18.8 


11.1 


Bullock 




46.7 


8.4 


Lawrence 


27.3 


9.1 


Sutler 




31.1 


9.0 


Lee 


17 .9 


11.8 


Calhoun 




16.6 


10.9 


Limestone 


21.7 


10.2 


Chancers 




19.9 


9.8 


Lowndes 


50.5 


.8.6 


Cherokee 




21.1 


9.3 


Macon 


37.4 


9.9 


Oiilton 




24.8 


9.2 


Madison 


11.6 


12.4 


Choctaw 




35.4 


9.4 


Marengo 


40.2 


9.7 


Clarke 




29.8 


10.2 


Marion 


22.5 ' 


9.1 


Clay 




28.8 


9.9 


Marshall 


20.8 


10.1 


Claburna 




22.3 


9.1 


Mobile 


18-7 


11.1 


Coffee 




19.9 


10.5 ' 


Monroe 


34.3 


9.5 


Colbert 




18.7 


11.2 


Montgomery 


18.7 


12.1 


Conecuh 




35.5 


8.9 


'Morgan 


16.2 


11.5 


Coosa 




23.6 


9.8 


Perry 


41.1'' 


8.6 


Covington 


24.5 


9.2 


Pickens 


32.5 


9.6 


Crenshaw 




38.3 


8.8 


'Pike 


29.8 


10.1 


Cullman 




21.3 


9.7 


Randolph 


27.4 


9.3 


Dal€ . 




14,8 


12.2 


Russell 


28.2 


8.9 


Dallas 




31.5 


10.7 


St, Clair 


21.8 


9.7 


DeKalb 




29.4 


9.3 


Shelby 


18.7 


10.4 


Elmore 




21.9 


10.6 


S\ainter 


44 . 9 


8.8 


Eaaandsla 




25.1 


10.1 


Talladega 


20.8 


'10.1 


Etowah 




17.4 


10.8 


Tallapoosa 


20.3 


9i9 


Fayette 




24.6 


9.5 


Tuscaloosa 


19.9 


11. 3 


frartclin 




23.5 


9.9 


Walker 


23.6 


9.5 


Geneva 




25.4 


9.4 


Washington 


31.5 


9.1 


Greene 




53.6 


8.3 


Wilcox 


46.4 


8.8 


Hale 




44.7 


8.5 


Winston 


22.7 


9.3 


Henry 




31.6 


9.5 








Source 1 


U.S. 


Bureau 


of the Census, 


1970 Censls 


of Population, 


General 




Social and 


Economic Characteristics i Alabama, pp. 374- 


-379 and 




pp. 


350-355 








• 
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, . TMH 10: POVERTY STATUS OF PERSONS 16 TO' 24 YEARS m mmm m coixiQE m 

|:;VV;. '. OF PERSONS;; 20 ;TO;24 YIMS OLD WHO ARE' COLLEGE GRADUATES;BY AGE/ SEX.AND RACE, M ALABAMA: 

:g . . ^ ' (Diti; excludis inmitei of institutions, mimbirs ,of Armed Forcsi living • in birracks, " ■ • " ? 

I;; :; ■■ : ' eoUigi students in dormitoriti and students attending coUigis out of state,) ' 



■ALL INCOJi LIVILS 


THE STATE 










KUML 


' ''""-li 


TOTAL 


WHITE 


BIACK 








ItJTAL 


MITE 


BLACK- ■ 


Mas 16-24 - 




175^987 


64,474 


139 76? 


N A" " 

4i in* 




inn QQ9 






: Nuster inrollid in colligs 






3,874 


24.533 












;. , Percint enroUid in coUige 




lb. 4 


6.0 


17 5 




8 3 






^ 5 4 


Fewales 16-24 






lie 


154. 530 


N A 








27,053 


NiaiJ3€r anrollid in eoUigi 








15.260 




4.437 


4 077 






Percent inroUed in coUige 


7.4 


, 7.4 


7.3 


9.9 




9.6, 


3 8 




3 4 ' 


Males 20-24 

Collige griduates - 


113,963 


88,959 


24,829 


68,024 


N.A. 


15,647 


45,939 


N.A. 


9,ia2_ 


5,212 


4,816 


185 


3,949 




264 


1,263 


121 


Percint 


4.6 


5,4 


1.5 


5.8 




1.7 


2,7 




1.3 

:ii,06o :^ 


Feniilis 20-34 


134,253 


101,684 


32,367 


82,133 


N,A. 


21,307 


:I2,120^ 


; N.A. 


Colleqe graduates 


7,315 


6il61 


1,141 






880 


1,390 




261 


Psrcint 


5,4 


6,1 


3.5, 


7,2 




4,1 


2.7 




;2:3 , 


INCOMi llLOW POVERTY 


















* . ' ' ■ '. " 


Males 16-24 


55,519 


25,644 


30,786 






lbi%^7 




N.A. 


14|349 


Nuntoer inroUed in college 


7,472 


6,185 


1,264 






T nil 






■ 


Pereent inrollid in eoUise 


13,2 


24,1 ■ 


4.1 






^ I 






1.3 


Fiiiialis 16-24 


61,665 


24,827 


36,757 








no >iA5 

i8|493^ 


N.A, 


16,331 


Niibir enrolled in collegi 


4,622 


2,578, 


2,037 


1 fill 




livla 


/3l 




41S , 


Percent enrolled in college 




10,4 


5, 5 


U 7 










OA 


Malii 20-24 


21,386 


12,011 


9,342 


12.380 


N A 








Hi JLIj 


Collige graduites 


529 


477 


52 


' 382 




20 


^ 147, 




32 


Percsnt 


2.5 


4.0 


0.5 


3.1 




0.4 


1.6 




0.8 


Femlii 20-24 


25,742 


11,378 


14,329 


15,129 


N.A. 


8,506 


10,613 


N.A, 


5,823 


Colligi griduatii 


774 


567 


207 


635 




143 


139 




. 64 


Percint 


3,0 


5.0 


1.4 


4,2 




1.7 


1.3 




1.1 



N,A,; Inforinition not ivail^le froi thi published cinsui diti for Alibaini. . ':• 

^ Soureii U.S. Bureau of the Census, 1970 Cansui of Jopulation, DstaUad ehafaetsriitiess: Alabam , .'giS 

*er|c". pp. 966-967 ind pp. §80-981. , , ; . ..^ 



mm Ih POVERTY STAfUe OP PERSONS HOT EEOLIID IN SCHOOL, BY YEARS ''l^lv'" 

OF SCHOOL COPUITIS, AGE, SEC, AE,pACE,, FOR AMBM: 1970 ■ ' " '^"M 





Stati 


Urban 


Rural' 


T Wfl Alls n R T rtT.T n AT ynTMTH r 

ImQm BELOW POVERTY 


TOTAL 


WHITE 


BLACK 


TOTAL 


. TO^ 


PAL 




Niutbsr 


Percent 


Number hretnt 


Niu^sr 


Percent 


Nun^er 


Pireent 


Hunger 


Percent 


fotil 16-24 Yiiri Old 


62,113 


100.0 


28,21? 


100.0 


33,808 


100.0 ■ 


3i;788 


,100.0 


30,325 


■ 

ioo;0 


No. school coiplsted 




3.2 


, 672 


2.4 


1 302 


3 9 


935 


2 9 


984 


..3,2 


* iiefflintary s •i^l yeirs 


9,956 


16.0 


4,504- 


16.0 


-5,436 


16.1 


3,670 


il.5. 


6,286 


20.7 


8 pars 


6,209 


10.0 


3,243 


11.5 


2,954 


8.7 


3,096 


' 9.7 


3,414 


lU 


High School: 1-3 years 


21,562 


34.7 


9,493: 


33:6 


12,048 


35.6 


10,996 


34.5 


10,563 


34.8 


4 yiars 


18,209 


29.3 


7,357 


26.1 


10,826 


32 '.0 


10,200 


32.1 


8,009 


'26.4' 


Colleger 1-3 yairi 


2,894 


4.7 


1,898 


6,7 


983 


2.9 


2,169 


6.8 


,1 "v. ■■ : 

725 


2.4 


4 ^yiars or mori 


1,309 


2.1 


1,050 


3.7 


259 


0.8 


1,023 


3.2 


286 


0.9 


lilis 16-24 Yiirs Old 


26,415 


100.0 


12,382 


100. 0 


14,004 


100.0 


12,567 


100.0 


13,848 


100,0 


No school Gomplited 


9S3 


3 6 


'321 


2.6 


632 


4 5 


410 


3 3 




. '3.5 


Elefflintiry' H years 


5,m 


19.7 


2,385 


19.3 


2,803 


20.0 


'1,747, 


13.9 


■ 3,446 


24.9 


8 years 


3,108' 


11.8 


1,632 


13.2 


1,471: 


10.5 


iv30s: 


,:10.4 


'iisoo 


13.0 


High Jchool; 1-3 yiars 


8,349 


^31.6 


3,647 


29,4 


4,696 


33.5 


4,077 


::32.4 


.4,269 


30,8 , 


4 yean 


7,143 


27.0 


3,033 


24.1 


4,097 


29.3 


3,850 


, 30.6 


3,293 


23.8, 


College.' 1-3 yean 


1,140 


'4.3 


887 


7.2 


253 


1.8' 


793 


6,3 


347 


2.5 


4 years or more 


529 


2 0 


477 


3.8 


52 


0 4 


382 


3 0 


■ : 147 




Feniilis 16-24 Years Old 


35,698 


100.0 


15,835. 


100.0 


19,804 


100.0 


19,221 


100.0 


16,477 


100,0 


No school cowplited 


1,021 


2,9 


351 


2.2 


670 


■ 3.4 


525 


^ 2,7 


496 


3,0 


Blimantiry: 1-? yeiri 


4,753 


13.3 


2,119 


.13.4 


2,633 


13.3 


1,923 


10.0 


2,840 


. 17.2 


.8'yiars. 


3,101 


8.7 


1,611 


10.2 


1,483 


7,5 


1,788 


; 9.3' 


1,514 


:^''.9,a 


High School 1 1-3 years 


13,213 


37.0 
31.0 


5,846 


36,9 
27.3 


7,352 


37.1 
34.0 


6,919 


36.0 
33.0 


6,294 


.38'. 2 
'28.6 


4 yiirs 
College: 1-3 years 


11,066 
' 1,754 


4.'9 ■ 


4,324 
1,011 


6,4 


6,729 
730 


3.7 


6,350 
1,376 


7.2 


4,716^ 
378 


; 2,3 ; 


4 years or more 


780 


2.2 


573 


3.6 


207 


1.0 


541 


3.3 


139 


. 0.8 ^ 



lourcs: U,S, Buriau of the Censui; 1970 Censui of PoMationj MliM:Charactsristi Mabaii r' 



TABLE 12 i POVERTY STATUS OP HIADS OP PAMILIES B3f YEARS 
OF SCHOOL CQMPLETID , AGE, AMD RACE , POR ALABA^5A : 1970 



INCOME BELOW POVERTY 



25 TO 64 ^ERRS OTD 



65 MfiM 



GID m 0LD9EE 



^3tal 



Less than 8 years 
' 8 years 

High SdiDol: 
1-3 years 
'3 years 

QoUj&get 
1-3 years 
4 years or more 



Less than 8 years 
8 y e a r s 

High S^iooli 
1-3 years 
4 years 

Gollegei 
1-3 ywrs 
4 years ot more 



Blade 



Less liian 8 years 
8 y^rs 

High Scdiool: 
1-3 y«rs 
4 years 

Oollege: 
1-3 years 
4 years or noxe 



13,472 



2,190 
1,170 



4,424 
3,299 



1,920 
469 

8,123 



1,076 

651 



2,316 
1,962 



1,686 
432 

5,334 



1,105 
519 



2,108 
1,331 



234 

37 



100.0 



16.3 
8.7 



32.8 
24.5 



14.2 

3.5 

100.0 



13.2 
8.0 



28.5 
24.2 



20.8 
5.3 

100.0 



20.7 
9.7 



39.5 
25.0 



4.4 
0.7 



118,079 



56,606 
12,132 



28,172 
16,513 



2,990 
1,666 

55,764 



23,965 
6,213 



12,774 
9,415 



1,974 

1,423 

62,131 



32,582 
5,903 



15,357 
7,048 



1,012 
229 



100.0 



47.9 
10.3 



23.9 
14.0 



2.5 
1.4 

100.0 



43.0 

11.1 



22.9 
16.9 



3.5 
2.6 

100.0 



52.4 
9.5 



24.7 

11.3 



1.6 
0.4 



49,879 



36,204 
5,621 



5,067 
1,839 



746 
402 

30,214 



19,200 
4,652 



3,918 
1,511 



610 

323 

19,633 



16,976 
965 



1,149 

328 



136 
79 



100.0 



72.6 
11.3 



10.1 
3.7 



1.5 
0.8 

100.0 



63.5 
15.4 



13.0 
5.0 



2.0 
1.1 

100.0 



86.5 
4.9 



5.8 
1.7 



0.7 
0.4 



Sc^WMi U.S. airaau of the ^timm, 1970 Gmeua of PopilatlQn, DetallM Cteraetmlstlaa g 
Alatoam/ p, 920 , 



ERLC 
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TABLE 13 1 ALABAMA COUNTY POPULATIONS--1974 AND 1970 
PERCINT CHANGl IN POPULATION — 1960 TO 1970 





1974 


1970 






1 0*74 
X^ 1% 


1 Q7n 
1" / U 












f^^puxaujQn 


irOpliaul^l 








JU^QU X^ / U 






Si ai ^ 




^OU 


TJUaS 




67,800 


56,574 


inwi M 




*3P9 


T^^X. u 


JadcEon 


44,800 


39,202 








— P 7 


uexxex^on 


641,900 


644,991 






1 PI 9 

X.5 , dX^ 


^ 1 p 


Lamaf 


15,600 


14,335 






9^ P^^ 




TiRAiflszdale 


72,500 


68,111 






1 1 P9A 
XX, Q^fft 


=19 9 

— X^* & 


Law^^a 


28,200 


27,281 






99 nft*7 


=1 n 4 

— XU« f* 




66,100 


61,268 






1 ri\ nQ9 
xuw , 


-1- 7 ^ 


XaJuSBtons 


43,000 


41,699 








= 1 Q 


T AC* 

xovuxies 


1J,600 


1 9 OQ*? 

12 ,897 




17 ion 




- 4 1 




25,dUU 


94, Q>I1 
24 , ©41 




97 4nn 


1 pn 


^50 
^ ■ u 


rQaaxsCn 


1 QAA 

Io4=,o00 


1 EilA 

lo6,54U 






1 ^ ^PQ 
XQ, 


— 7 5 


Tft J^b "MTt J. J 


23,100 


2 J, 819 


Vr-j: ?J- j^" 


/ 3\J\J 




+ ^ P 




9^ onn 


99 *7QQ 

23, /qo 




1 1 9nn 




+ 1 Q 

T X e ^ 


R^^T^oVisI 1 


b/ ,4UU 


54,211 




XX f / UU 


XU, 


4- n p 

U * O 


roQJDxxe 


99n cf\f\ 
33U,qUU 


91 9 9no 
31 /,30a 






^4 R75 


+1 4 n 




91 1 nn 
^X/XUU. 


9n SQ9 




ftp ^ ^uu 


4Q ^"^D 


X ^ 7 




1 Q9 Qnn 


T ^9 9Qn 






1 ^ fi4R 

XD, OfiQ 


^11 Q 

^XX * 3 




Q1 *7nn 
ol, /OO 


7/, 306 


Ooosdi 


11 1 nn 
XX f xuu 


1 n A^9 
XU, oo^ 


= n ^ 

U s o 




14,qU0 


1 C 900 

15,3o8 




JDf bUU 


. J*t , U / ^ 


= 44 


JrXOJC^lS 


91 9nn 


9n TTiT 

20,326 






1 Q 1 QQ 

XiJ, XdO 


=11 R 
^XX *D 


Pike 


Enn 

25,500 


^ c n'!io 
25,03S 


UIJLL Julian 


3/ f UUU 


R9 44^ 


Xl ^ 1 
tXj « X 


jRaraoipn 


1o,qOO 


18,331 






£^9 Q'5Q 




BuBsell 


>i E 9nn 
45, /UO 


>i E ^n>i 
45,394 


' T^«s linn 

Dallas 








St. Glair 


^/\n 

32,600 


27 , 956 


Dakalb 


46,700 


41,981 


+ 1.4 


Stolhy 


47,400 


38,037 


Elrora : - 


37,200 


33,535 


+ 9.9 




16,200 


16,974 










X aX Xq^I^^ A 


^7 4nn 
D / , 4yu 


9Pn 
qD, ^oU 




94,700 


94,144 


- 2.9 


TallapDOSa 


35,200 


33,840 


Faystta 


16,100 


16,252 


+ 0.6 


TUBCaloDM 


122,500 


116,029 


Franklin 


26,600 


23,933 


'*+ 8.8 


Walker 


63,200 


56,246 




22,800 


21,924 


- 1.7 


Washington 


16,800 


16,241 


Qraene 


10,300 


10,650 


-21.7 


WllOTX 


14,200 


16,303 


Hale 


15,500 


15,888 


-18.7 


WinBton 


19,200 


16,654 




14,300 


13,254 


-13.3 









Percait:; 
aiange 
1960-1970 



+11.5, 
+ 6.9 
+ 1.6 

+ 0.4' 

+10.5 

+11.3 

+23.1 

+14.2 

-16.3 

- 7.0 
+59.0 
-12.1 
+ 8.9 
+12.9 
+ 1.0 

- 6.7 

- 0.8 
+27.9 
-11.3 

- 7.1 

- 3;7 

- 5.9 

- 2.1 
+10.1 
+18.4 
-15.3 

- 0.3 

- 3.3 
+ 6.4 
+ 3.8 
+ 5.7 
-13.0 
+12.1 



Source J Center for Easiness axA EoorMmic ReseMch, Ttm University of Mabana, Econcmlc 
Abstract of Mabanai 1975, p. 6. 



, mm 14l INCOMl': OP PERSONS 18 tmB OLD MD OVIS, :• ' > ■ -S-;^! 
BY YIARa OF SCHOOL M^^^^^ SACE MD SEX, FOR MABMi 1970 ' ' ' ' ' 



MgglSYea^ 
OMmiOs^ir 
- Jttth Irmns ; 

^3,000 to19,9S9 
$10,000 to ?14,9W 
ili^OOO or jui 
Mem Inoani 

fiilss li^wm 

12,999 ^liis 
$3,000 to $9,999 
$10,000 to $14,999 
111,000 or jori 
Myn Inoans 

HUE 
Mil l1 Ims OM and 
Ov^i Msan Ii^oni 

IMiS 18 Y^g Old 
and Overi teai InGOiB 

BLACK 
Mills 18 Yiarg OM uid 
OyiriMlDQana 

Ignalii 18 Ywrs Old 
and Ovir: Mian im§ 



265,210 
248,110 
131,940 
108,07S 
6,308 
1,787 
$3,315 



261,053 
173,897 
154,897 
18,775 
221 
116 
$1,348 



$3,634 



$1,490 



$2,759 



$1,172 



;§ar§ 



100.0 
13.2 
43.5 
2.5 
0.7 



100.0 
89.1 
10.8 
0,1 
0.06 



80,388 
76,667 
26,945 
44,152 
4,528 
1,046 
$4,734 



95,895 
59,996 
48,173 
11,580 
152 
91 

$1,789 



'sirs 



$5,032 



$1,920 



$3,498 



$1,431 



35.1 
57.6 
5,9 
1.4 



100.0 
80.3 
19.3 
0.3 
0,1 



WYiais 



218,606 
201,374 
58,860 
120,898 
17,215 
4,401 
$5,370 



285,934 
168,338 
U7,691 
49;267 
' 938 
442 
$2,234 



$5,875 



12,470 



$3,493 



$1/589 



100.0 
29.2 
60,0 
8.5 
2,2 



100.0 
69.9 
29.3 
0.5 
0,3 



4 Yiars 



270,807 
260,558 
49,060 
162,806 
37,567 
11,125 
$6,836 



352,754 
225,060 
114,357 
107,205 
2,472 
1,026 
$3,150 



$7,275 



$3,364 



$4,045 



$2,035 



100.0 
18.8 
62.5 
14,4 
4.3 



100.0 
50,8 
47.6 

i;i 

0.5 



COLLEGl 



1-3 Yiars 4 Ymts 



105,916 
99,854 
29,177 
45,109 
17,203 
8,365 
$7,212 



106,141 
72,343 
40,109 
29,973 
1,521 
740 
$3,230 



$7,523 



$3,372 



$4,062 



$2,431 



100.0 
29.2 
'45.2 
17.2 
8,4 



100,0 
55.4 
41,4 
2.1 

1,'0 



88,744 
87,316 
7,793 
29,704 
23,375 
26,444 
P,520 



69,40a 
56, oa 
15,119 
37,081 
2,836 

$5,700 



P13,970 



$5,742 



$7,671 



$5,519 



toe; U,8. ftiEsau of tte Qmm, 1970 Caiius 



Ctoict^iiticsr Mibia, p, 793. 



lABii ih occuMOH OF mmw nmom m tocatioh md sex,., for almmi 1970 .'. v^ySSS 







Ilemantary 


High School 


Colligi 


. All Ineoina Livals 


Total,: 


(8 years 


1-3 years 


4 yeiri 


1"3 yeari 


4 year s; 






or lisi) 








Malii saployid, 16 yiiri old ind ovsr 


749,851 


205,899 


174,405 


219,096 


74,476 


75,975 


Profiisionalr,tiehnicil, kindred 


81,874 


2,094 




15,334 


IE Iflfi 

13,7Bb 


43,639 


Minagers and administritors, ixeept fim 


76,780 


8,842 


12,218 


26,242 


13,448 


16,030 ■ 


Sales workirs 


48,083 


4,480 


9,y5 


17,833 


9,752 
9,925' 


6,523" 


CliriGil ind kindrsd workers 


45,695 


4,327 


8,380 


19,215 


3,849 : 


Craftiian and kindrid wprkirs 


172,792 


51,260 


48,333 


59,433 


10,756 


^ n1 ft 

3,010 


Opsritivei, ijccipt trinsport 


120,000 


43.069 


34,634 


36,325 


5,178 


794- 


; . Trinsport iguipinent opiritivei 


53,109 


20,829 


16,567 


13,299 


2,055 


259 


iibereri, sxcapt firm 


67,502 


33,235 


18,907 


12,652 


2,451 1 


257 


farniers and fantt lanagers 


' 19,19? 


9,473 


4,355 


3,743 


997 


629 


Parm laborers and farin forsniin 


14,986 


10,270 


2,851 


1,299 


420 


146 


Service workeri exeapt privata household 


48,716 


17,356 


13,887 


12,960 


3,678 


835 


Private houiehold workirs 


1,126 


664 


289 


141 


28 


4 


limiiii emplovsd, 16 viars old and over 


443,464 


84,439 


107,658 


164,668 


44,776 


41,923 


Profeisionilj tichnicil, Mndrid workers 


65,677 


1,596 


3,828 


13,911 


11 hA^ 

11,847 


34,495 


MansGirs and adininiitratorii exdiDt farm 


16.871 


1.855 


3,710 


7,098 


2,327 


1,881 


ialii workfri 


29,794 


3,828 


10,117 


12,562 


'2,714 


573 


Cliricil and kindred workeri 


120,836 


4,080 


16,965 


73,314 


21,495 


3,982 


Craftiien and kindrid workiri 


8,799 


1,908 


2,951 


3,229 


spy 


loi . 


Oparativis, excipt transport 


81,088 


23,320 


31,182 


24,907 


,1,522 


157 


Transport squipitiint gpiritivis 


2,149 


624 


718 


686 


100 


21 


Li^oriri, except farji 


4,851 


.l,56r 


1,812 


1,304 


150 




FariRirs and firm managera 


1,311 


536 


439 


278 


35 


23 


fm laborers and farm foramin 


2,795 


1,571 


777 


387 


, 50 


10 


Service workirs ixcept private household 


68,512 


. 19,617 


23,892 


20,954 


. 3,523 


526 


Irivite household workeri 


40,781 


23,939 


11,267 


.. 5,031 


463 


74 



©■'surcej . U.8, Bureau of the Cansus, 1970 Census of Population. Detailed Characteriaticg; Alabama . P.68S,; 



TABLE 16: POVERTY STATUS OF FAMILIES WITH CIVILIAN HEADS, BY EMPLOYMENT STATUS, ^iBKS 
WORKED IN 1969, OCCUPATION GROUP, AND SEX, FOR ALABAMA! 1910 

• WEEKS WORKED IN 1969 
TOTAL SQ-52 40^49 27-39 26 or liss Did not work in 1969 



Families with Male Heads 


126,699 


38,017 


15,106 


8,716 


13,163 


51,697 


Head Employed 


6.5,366 


35,979 


13,218 


6,911 


6,926 


2,332 


Professional, technical 














or kindred 


1,808 


1,022 


209 


152 


283 


142 


Managers and administrators 


2,892 


1,983 


406 


119 


248 


136 


Sales workers 


1,607 


911 


245 


116 


243 


92 


Clerical and kindred workers 


1,546 


894 


185 


129 


254 


84 


Craftsmen and kindred workers 


12,093 


6,081 


2,641 


1,448 


1,546 


377 


Operatives except transport 


10,890 


6,057 


2,380 


1,033 


1,030 


390 


Transport equipment operatives 


6,947 


3,951 


1,434 


836 


523 


203 


Laborers except farm 


11,860 


5,639 


2,976 


1,465 


1,376 


404 


Farmers and farm managers 


5,230 


3,425 


751 


528 


349 


177 


Farm laborers and farm foremen 


5,033 


2,842 


1,071 


584 


455 


81 


Service workers except 














private household 


5,199 


3,064 


868 


481 


572 


214 


Private household workers 


. 261 


110 


52 


20 


47 


32 


Head Unemployed 


3,487 


683 


786 


621 


994 


403 


Head Not in Labor Force 


57,846 


1,355 


1,102 


1,184 


5,243 


48,96^ 


Families with Female Heads 


53,718 


9,995 


3,831 


3,422 


7,284 


' 29,185 


Head Employed 


19,555 


8,990 


3,289 


2,307 


3,341 


1,628 


Professional, technical and 














kindred workers 


582 


204 


87 


101 


96 


94 


Managers and administrators 


207 


109 


25 


28 


31 


13 


Sales workers 


527 


235 


99 


66 


85 


42 


Clerical and kindred workers 


1,590 


510 


171 


222 


482 


205 


Craftsmen and operatives 


3,475 


1,606 


647 


382 


515 


325 


Laborers except farm 


312 


134 


63 


51 


53 


11 


Farm workers 


349 


141 


58 


53 


63 


34 


Service workers except private 














household 


5,330 


2,473 


943 


634 


918 


363 


Private household 


7,183 


3,578 


1,196 


770 


1,098 


541 


Head Unemployed 


2,096 


265 


^ 108 


239 


738. 


746 


Head Not in Labor Fo.*"^. 


32,067 


741 


434 


876 


3,205 


'26,811 



0 .rce: U.S; Bureau of the Census, 1970 Census of Population, Ditailed Characteristies; Alabima , 
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